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‘* Prompt to improve and to invite, 
‘6 We blend instruction with delight.”—Porr. 
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strict observance of which only,as they thought, 
would lead to fame and distinguished useful- 
True ease in writing comes from art, not chance. ness. These systems, however, impeded the 
— progress ofimprovement ; and it was not until 
Kutellectual Vyertion. they were exploded, that we behold the most 
When we consider the hindrances which| Splendid intellectual achievements. But des- 
have, in every age, retarded, or the motives|PoUc government is, perhaps, a more power- 
which have promoted the improvement of the | ful cause of mental degradation than any other. 
human mind, we see no reason to wonder at| Guided by the maxims of selfish and dishonest 
the various changes in the intellectual charac: | Politicians, man has lamentably retrograded in 
ter of mankind. The instances are very few| the scale of being; decrepitude and diseace 
in which we can more clearly perceive the re-| have seized upon his nobler faculties and al- 
lation of cause and effect than in the influence | ™ost every spark of mental life has been com- 
of external circumstances upon the develope: | Pletely extinguished, , f ’ 
ment of genius. Causes of improvement and| Circumstances less obvious than any which 
excellence on the one hand, and of degeneracy | have been mentioned, have, without doubt, 
and decline on the other, have always existed even in enlightened countries, frequently pre- 
and been powerful in their operation. The| Voted the expansion of the intellect. 
same cause is so invariably found to produce 
the same effect, that an impartial observer of 
man might easily ascertain the intellectual 
character ofa nation, by merely being acquaint- 
ed with the external condition of those of whom| It is a fact somewhat singular, that the most 
itis composed. Few speculations are more of those things which constitute the hindrances 
interesting than this. It is very entertaining | may be so modified as to furnish the strongest 
to trace political, physical and moral causes| motives to mentalactivity. The introduction 
into their intellectual consequences, and to|and establishment of the Christian religion 
perceive wherein they have principally tended forms a bright era in the history of the human 
to deaden or arouse the energies of the human/ mind. Those who embraced it immediately 
intellect. began to think for themselves—a trait in the 
Man is emphatically a religious being. In) human character indicative of the best conse- 
the predominant pursuits and characteristick quences in an intellectual point of view. This 
institutions of every nation, the duties of reli-| fact may be exemplified by merely considering 
gion form an essential ingredient. Although|the general enthusiasm which in Christian 
this religious propensity, when guided by the | countries pervades every departinent of human 
doctrines inculcated in the Holy Scriptures, | affairs which requires the exertion of superior 
leads to the most happy results both as to this\intellect. Upon this topick, however, I will 
world and that which is to come, still, under not expatiate. We need only cast our reflec- 
the influence of an idolatrous and superstitious | tions back to the mode and objects of education 
priesthood and of Pagan and Mahometan de-|in the ancient countries of Rome, Persia, 
lusion, it has been perverted to the worst of, Sparta and Athens, notice the state of learning 
purposes. Clothed withthe sanctity of religion at the present time in Pagan and Mahometan 
the most palpable errors with regard to the countries and then reflect upon our own insti- 
duties of man have been promulgated and em-| tutions or those of Scotland and we shall in- 
braced. An examination into the principles: stantly perceive the contrast. 
of belief and action has been wholly discarded,! Philosophy, when not diverted from its pro- 
and blind credulity has tended to perpetuate! per channel, is peculiarly calculated to advance 
the reign of ignorance and to benumb the!the progress of useful science. ‘The intellec- 
mental energies of millions of the human: race. | tual world is in this respect greatly indebted to 
Nor has less been done by the ancient school- | Bacon and Newton who saw the insufficiency 
men and philosophers towards retarding the! of the philosephy of the schools and first re- 
march of the human mind. Not contented! commended the prosecution of knowledge by 
with merely breaking the fetters of genius and/experiment and the observation of nature. 
then leaving it in a great measure, to its own! Nor is there less due to Locke, who, utterly 
direction, they have marked outa particular} rejecting the systems of the old philosophers 
path for it, and have luid down principles, the; and examining the sol by attending to its 








‘“‘ Fair science to their eyes her ample page, 
“* Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er unrol ; 
‘* Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 

“© And chill’d the genial current of the soul.” 
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cperations, has met with such brilliant success 
in his investigations, as to render it impossible 
for posterity entirely to eclipse his fame. 
These master-spirits seemed to awaken and 
direct the progressive tendencies which lie 
within man’s moral nature and the impulse is’ 
felt even at this day ina great part of the civil-| 
ized world. | 

But as a greater part of those things which, | 
in every age, have operated as incentives to) 
intellectual exertion, are found in our own | 
country I shall notice a few of the most obvious 
ones existing among ourselves. The occur-| 
vence of great events awakens the dormant 
enegies of the human mind and calls forth the| 
most splendid and powerful abilities, It was) 
the momentous question whether our country 
should be free and independent, and the declar- 
ation that it was so, which gave to us states- | 
men, orators and generals whose names all! 
future ages will delight to honor. But there | 
are more permanent springs of mental action! 
among us. The directinfluence of institutions | 
like ours, has not perhaps received that atten- 
ion which it richly deserves. A powerfully, 
exciting motive is found in our purely elective | 
and representative form of government. The’ 
whole direction of affairs, the power of making, 
abrogating and administering the laws, and the 
whole civil authority from the highest post in 
the vovernment to the lowest town office are 
placed before the worthy and meritorious. 
None are excluded fiom high stations on ec-) 
count of plebian extraction or because they dis- 
sent from the established religion. In this, 
way the most powerful mental efforts are cal-| 
led forth; and though but few who run the! 
political race can obtain the prize, yet their 
exertions and progress are not lost on them- 
selves or society. The people by and from| 
whom the highest offices of state are to be. 
chosen feel an impulse to mental activity 
Vhey establish and scatter elementary schools 
through every vailey and upon every mountain. 
Libraries are procured, a spirit of enterprise 
and inquiry early fostered and every faculty af- 
forded to induce their children to act well their | 
parts on the theatre of life. 

The road to fame and usefulness in every art! 
and science is laid open to all, The only quali- 
fication fur eminence is the resolution early! 


to put forth all our intellectual strength. Ow-| 
» | 
| 


ing to the freedom of opinion both with regard | 


to religion and every other subject to which! 


the energies of the mind may be applied, and | 


to the facilities with which these opinions may 
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sented for its operations. 
and moral causes peculiar to this country, now 


There are physical 


producing their effects which render it certain 
that its inhabitants will be exceedingly numer- 


ouse Weare now indeed emphatically a great 


people in point of numbers. ‘The benefit of 
intellectual achievements is not confined to a 
small population. Immense multitudes are 
witnesses of the efforts of intellect and are in- 
fluenced by its energies. 

If we turn our attention to the triumphs of 
intellect we shall find no inducements to relax- 
ation in mental effort. Itis indeed a source 
of admiration to contemplate upon the rapid 
and splendid conquests of general science 
which shed such glory on the age in which 
we live. We need only glunce at some of the 
‘successes which have followed the extended 
effort of the human mind in order to be stimu- 
lated to literary industry and the pursuit of the 
noblest objects within the limits of our Capa- 
city. If this point needed elucidation we 
might find it in contrasting the feeble intel- 


‘lectual sight of the Hottentot with the strong 


vision of the exalted Bacon and in beholding 
the improvements which have been made in 
natural and intellectual philosophy, in chemis- 
try, in politics and in every thing which can 
adorn and elevate the human character. 

We can therefore say to him who has com- 
menced the acquisition of knowledge, go on, 
as you have begun. Remove every difficulty, 
surmount every obstacle which impedes your 
progress. Range the fields of science ; inves- 
tigate the laws of matter and of mind; acceler- 


ate that rapid intellectual march which so glo- 


riously characterizes the present age. In this 
march who but must aspire to a place? Who 
will refuse to use every means in his power to 
secure a triumph in this noblest of conquests? 
While reflecting on the splendid trophies 


which are yet to be won by the energies of the 


human intellect, and beholding the sun of 
science rising from the clouds of ignorance and 
superstition which have so long enveloped the 
intellectual world, who does not, for the mo- 
ment, Wish that his life might be protracted 
that he might witness that grand intellectual 
millennium which isto bless the men of future 
days ? OMEGA. 

‘chneselimhbtlees 

Che Kdrian Miliner, 
AN AUSTRIAN TALE. 
(Concluded.) 


Another trial was approaching. Bianca, the 


young and tender Bianca, was about to become 


be communicated by means of the press, men|a mother; and one evening, on returning from 


have not to look wholly to posterity for the re-| 
The discoveries and im-|for her unborn infant. He sat down beside 
provements which are made are immediately | her, and sighed ; 


ward of their labors. 
seen end duly estimated. 


clicited in the best possible manner. 


his work, Ernest found his wife making clothes 


but Bianca was singing mer- 


Whatever latent! rily, and she only left off singing to embrace 
ability our countrymen may possess is thus) 
sweetest smiles he had ever seen. 

Another encouragement to mental effort, 
avises from the extensive field which is pre-|ca had visited when lying ill of a dangerous 


her husband with smiles, he thought the 


The wile of one of the miners, whom Bian- 
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disease, kindly offered to attend her during her} with his wishes ; but bis heart and soul were 
confinement ; and from the arms of this wo-/| interested in the cause. when Alberti conduct- 
man, Lrnest received his first-born son; the!ed him to the hut, and he beheld the tall and 
child who, born uncer different circumstances, slender Bianca bending over her sick infant 
would have been welcomed with all the care ‘ike a drooping lily ; preserving in the midst 
aud splendor of noble vank. But he forgot of toil and misery, all the sweet and deiicate 
this, in his joy that Bianca was safe, and stole} grace of a virtuous and high-born female ; and 
on tiptoe to the room where she was lying./ when hee beseeching and melancholy smiles, 
She had been listening for his footstep, and us) and her voice like mournful music, pleaded 
he approached, be suw inthe gloom of the! for her infants life. 
chamber her white arms stretched towards; The Italian left the mines immediately to 
him. “1 have been thanking God in myjseek the means of the child’s removal, but had 
thoughts,” said Bianca, after her husband had|no sooner reached the post-house, nearest to 
bent down to kiss her; “but I am so very, the mines, than a person arrived there express 
weak ! Dear Ernest, kneel down beside the} from Vienna, anxiously inquiring if Alberti or 
bed, and offer up my blessings with your own.”’| his wife were still alive. A few hours afier, 
Surprising strength seemed to have been giv-|another person arrived with the same haste, 
en to this delicate mother, by Him “who; and on the same errand: they were, the onea 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb ;” andshe| near relation of Bianca, the other Alberti’s 
recovered rapidly from her confinement: but} fellow soldier and most intimate friend. Par- 
when her infant was about a month old, Bianca | don had at length been granted to the young ex- 
began to fear for his health. It was a great|ile, at the petition of the general officer whom 
sorrow for her to part with her own darling) he had wounded ; and Alberti was recalled by 
child ; but she felt it to be her duty to endea-| the Empress herself tothe court of Vienna. 
vor to send him out of the mines, to the care! The bearers of these bappy tidings immedi- 
of the old Countess Alberti. It was very hard! ately descended into the mines. As they 
to send him away, belore he could take intojapproached Alberti’s hut, the light which 
the world the remembrance of those parents!) vlimmered throuyh some apertures in the 
who never would behold him more—before shattered door, induced them to look at its 
his first smiles had seemed to notice the love, inmates before they entered. Though dressed 
and the care of the mother who bore him ;| in a dark coarse garment, and wasted away to 
but Bianca cid not dare to think of her sorrow-| an almost incredible slightness, sull enough of 
ful regret, for it was necessary to use every! her former loveliness remained to tell them, 
exertion to effect this separation, so painful to} that the pallid female they beheld was the 
herself, She knew that the wretched inhabi-| young Countess; and the heart admired her 
tants of the mines were dropping into the! more,as she sat leaning over her husband, and 
grave daily: she knew that their lives seldom, holding up to his kisses her small infant, her 
exceeded the two first years of their horrid dark hair carelessly parted, and wound round 
confinement, and she panted with eager desire her pale brow, seeming to live but in her hus- 
to send her pallid child to pure untainted air. | band’s love; than when elegance had vied with 
Jt was at this time that Ernest, as he was at| splendor in her attire, when her hair had 
work in one of the galleries, beheld a stranger,| sparkled with diamonds, and in full health and 
attended by the surveyor of the mines, ap-| beauty, she had been the one gazed at and ad- 
proaching the place where he stood. Ernest! mired in the midst of the noblest and fairest 
turned away as the stranger passed, but he! company of Vienna—The door was still uno- 
started with surprise to hear the tones of a| pened, for Bianca was singing to her husband : 
voice which he well remembered. He could| she had chosen a song, which her hearers had 
not be mistaken, for the person spoke also’ last listened to in her own splendid saloon, on 
witha foreign accent. At first he nearly resol-|the last night she had sung there; the soft 
ved not to address him ; but the stranger had| complaining notes of her voice had seemed 
not procecded many steps, when Ernest stood! out of place there, where all was careless mirth 
before him, and exclaimed, * Signor Everard, and festivity ; but its tone was suited to that 
have you forgotten me?” The Italian, who dark solicude—it was like the song of hope in 
had come there to examine the mines, did| the cave of despair. 
not, indeed, recognize at once, in the emacia-| The feclings of Bianca, as she ascended 
ted being who addressed him, the young and) slowly in the miner’s bucket from the dark 
gallant Count Alberti, whom he had known! mine, cannot be described. She had unwil- 
at Vienna, one of the bravest and most accom-) lingly yielded to her husband’s intreaties that 
plished men of the court. Who would not}she should be first drawn up; and with her 
have been struck at such a contrast ? Who) infant on her bosom, her eyes shaded with a 
could have refused to grant the request that! thick veil, and supported by the surveyor of 
Ernest made ?—He entreated kverard to re-| the mines, she gradually rose from the horrible 
move his infant from the mines, and to deliver| depths. ‘The dripping damps that hung round 
him tothe care of the old Countess. The) the cavern fell upon her, but she heeded them 
generous Italian did not hesitate to comply|not. Once she lovked up.at the pule pure 

















































continued without moving or speaking. Sev-| 
eral times the bucket swayed against the sides | 
of the shaft, and Bianca shuddered, but her| 
companion calmly steadied it, and at last she 
was lifted out upon the ground. She did not 
look up, she knelt in fervent but distracted) 
prayer, tullshe heard the bucket which contain- 
ed her husband approaching. ‘The chain 
creaked, and the bucket sw ung, as it stopped | 
above the black abyss. Even then there was, 
danger, the chance of great danger ; it was| 
necessary for krnest to remain immoveable ;| 
at the highest certainty of hope, he might yet! 
be plunged at ence into the yawning depths 

below. Bianca felt this, and stirred not; she! 
held in her breath convulsively—she saw} 

through her veil the planks drawn over the: 
cavern’s mouth—she saw Ernest spring from | 
the bucket—some one caught her child, as,| 

stretching forth her arms to her husband, she! 
fell senseless on the ground. 

There were many hearts that sorrowed over 
the departure of the young Alberti and his| 
wife from the mines of Idria. The miners 
with whom they had lived so Jong, had learned) 
to love them, at a time when too many a heart | 
had almost forgotten to love and to hope ; had) 
Jearned from their kind words, but more, oh ! it 
much more from their beautiful example, to) 
shake off the dreadful bands of despair, and | 
daily to seek and to find a peace which passeth | 
all understanding. Ernest and Bianca had | 
taught them to feel how happy, how cheerful, | 
a thing religion is! Was it then surprising, 
that, at their departure, their poor companions 
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star of light, far, far above her, but immediate- | clasped. 





The Empress herself hung the or- 
ly afier she bent down over her infant, and|der of the golden fleece round his neck, and 


gave into his hands the sword which he had 
before forfeited ; but as she did so her tears 
fell upon the golden scabbard—the young 
soldier kissed them off with quivering lips, 
But soon every eye was turned to the wife of 
Alberti, who, with her young child sleeping in 
her arms, and supported by the noble-minded 
| general, who had obtained her husband’s par- 
don, next approached. Bianca had not torgot- 
ten that she was still only the wife of an Idrian 
miner, and no costly ornament adorned her 
simple dress. Nota tinge of colour had yet 
returned to hercheeks of marble paleness, and 
a shadowy languor still remained about her 
large hazel eyes ; but her delicately shaped lips 
i had almost regained their soft crimson dye, and 
her dark brown hair, confined by a single rib- 
bon, shone as brightly as the beautiful and 
|braided tresses around her. She wore a 
loose dress of white silk, adorned only with a 
fresh cluster of roses, (for since she had lett 
the mines she was more fond than ever of 
flowers.) Every eye was fixed on her, and the 
Empress turned coldly from the glittering 
forms beside her, to the simple Bianca. De- 
'scending from the throne, Maria Theresa has- 
tened to raise her ere she could kneel ; and, kis- 
sing her with the tender affection of a dear and 
intimate friend, she led the trembling Bianca 
to the highest step of the throne. There she 
turned to the whole assembly, and looking like 
a queen as she spoke, said, “ This is the person 
whom we should all respect, as the brightest 
ornament of our court. This is the wife, 
ladies of Austria, whom I, your monarch, hold 


should crowd around them, and weep with) up as yourexample—whom | am proud to con- 
mournful gratitude, as Ernest distributed/sider far our superior in the duties of a wile. 


among them his working tools, and the simple | 


furniture of his small hut? Was it surprising, 
that Bianca and her husband, as they sat on the 
green grass, with waving trees and a cloudless 
sky above them, while the summer breeze bore 
with it full tides of freshness and fragrance 
from their magnificent gardens, and they be- 
held the pure rose colour of health begin to 
tinge the cheek of their delicate child, was it 
surprising that they should turn with feelings 
of affectionate sorrow to the dark and dreary 
mines of idria? 

I must not forget to mention, that Ernest 
and his wile were publicly reinstated in all 
their former titles and possessions. 
time after their return to Vienna, they made 
their first appearance at court for that purpose. 
At the imperial command, all the princes and 
nobles of Austria, gorgeously dressed, and 
blazing with gold and jewels, were assembled. 
Through the midst of these, guiding the steps 
of his feeble and venerable mother, Alberti 
advanced tothe throne. A deep blush seemed 
fixed upon his manly features, and the hand 
which supported his infirm parent trembled 
more than the wasted fingers he tenderly 








A short! 


Shall we not learn of her, to turn away from 
the false pleasures of vanity and splendor, and 
like her to act up, modestly but firmly, to that 
high religious principle, which proves true 
nobility of soul ?—Count Alberti,” continued 
the Empress, “ every husband may envy you 
your residence in the mines of Idria. May 
God bless you both, and make you as happy, 
with the rank and wealth to which I now fully 
restore you, as you were in the hut of an Idri- 
an Miner.” 


In reference to the preceding Tale, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing Historical account of the 


HAtiucs of KVvria. 


The quicksilver mines of Idria are exceed- 
ingly imeresting, and demand a particular 
‘description, as they have been celebrated in 
natural history, poetry, and romance. The 
ban of Jdria is a district immediately subject 
‘o the Chamber of Inner Austria, and lies west- 
ward of Carniola —The town, which is small, 
is seated in a deep valley, amid high moun- 
tains, on the river of the same name, and at 
the bottom of so steep a descent, that its 
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approach is a task of great difficulty, and some~ 





times of danger. 




















The mines were discovered in 1497, before 
which time that part of the country was inhabi- 
ted by a few coopers only, and other artificers 
in wood, with which the territory abounds. 
One evening, a cooper having placed a new 
tub under a cropping spring, to try if it would 
hold water, on returning next morning, found 
itso heavy thathe could scarcely moveit. He 
at first was led by his superstition, to suspect 
that the tub was bewitched ; but perceiving at 
length a shining fluid at the bottom, with the 
nature of which he was unacquainted, he 
collected it, and proceeded to an apothecary at 
Laubach, who, being an artful man, dismissed 
him with a smell recompense, requesting that 
he would not fail to bring him further supplies. 

The subterraneous passages of the great 
mine are so extensive, that it would require 
several hours to pass through them. ‘The 
greatest perpendicular depth, computing from 
the entrance of the shaft, is 840 feet; but 
as these passages advance horizuntally, under 
ahigh mountain, the depth would be much 
greater if the measure were taken from the 
surface. One mode of descending the shaft is 
by a bucket; but as the entrance is narrow, 
the bucket is liable to strike against the sides, 
or to be stopped by some obstacle, so that it 
may be readily overset. A second mode of 
descending is sufer, by the means of a great 
number of ladders, placed obliquely, in a kind 
of a zig-zag: as the ladders, however, are wet 
and narrow, a person must be very cautious 
how he steps to prevent his falling. in the 
course of the descent, there are several resting 
places, which are extremely welcome to the 
wearicd traveller. In some of the subterra- 
neous passages the heat is so intense as to occa- 
sion a profuse sweat, and in several of the shafts 
the air was formerly so confined that several 
miners were suffocated by an igneous vapour, 
or gaseous exhalation, called the fire-damp. 
This has been prevented by sinking the main 
shaft deeper. Near it is a large wheel and an 
hydraulic machine, by which the mine is 
cleared of water. 

To these pernicious and ceadly caverns 
criminals are occasionally banished by the 
Austrian government ; and it has sometimes 
happened that this punishment has been allot- 
ted to persons of considerable rank and family 
An incident of this nature, in the person of 
Count Alberti, laid the foundation of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s elegant dramatic poem entitled “ THE 
MINE.” 

The Count having fought aduel with an 
Austrian general, against the Emperor’s com- 
mand, and having left him for dead, was obli- 
ged to seek refuge in one of the forests of 
Istria, where he was apprehended, and after- 
wards rescued by a band of robbers who had 
long infested that quarter. With these banditti 
he spent nine months, until by a close investi- 
ture of the place in which they were concealed. 
and aller a very obstinate resistance, in which 
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the greater part of them were killed, he was 
taken and carried to Vienna, to be broken alive 
on the wheel. This punishment was, by the 
intercession of his friends, changed into that 
of perpetual confinement and labor in the mines 
of Idria—a sentence which, to a noble mind, 
was worse than death. To these mines he 
was accompanied by the Couniess, his lady, 
who belonged to one of the first families in 
Germany, and who, having tried every means 
to procure her husband’s pardon without effect, 
resolved at length to share his miseries, as she 
could not relieve them. They were termina- 
ted, however, by his pardon being procured by 
the general with whom he had fought the duel, 
on the latter being recovered from his wounds ; 
and this nobleman, on his return to Vienna, 
was again taken in favor, and restored to his 
fortune and rank. 
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** Of man, what see we but his station here.” 


Roger THilliams. 


The father of Providence Plantation, was 
born in Wales, in 1599, and was educated at 
the university of Oxford. After having been 
for some time a minister in the church of Eng- 
land, his non-contormity induced him to seek 
religious liberty in America. He arrived at 
Boston, February 5, 1631, In April, he was 
chosen an assistant to Mr. Skelton in the min- 
istry at Salem, and after his death was the sole 
minister of the church. 

In 1635, in consequence of his peculiar sen- 
timents and puritantic zeal, the sentence of 
banishment was passed upon him. He went 
to Seekhonck, now called Rehoboth. He 
afterwards fixed upon Mooshausick, which he 
named Providence, in acknowledgement of 
God’s goodness to him. He purchased the 
land of the Indians, and while he enjoyed iiber- 
ty of conscience himself, he zranted it to others. 
Having embraced the sentiments of the bap- 
lists, he was baptizedin March, 1639, by one of 
his brethren ; and he then baptized ten others. 

As the founder of one of the provinces, and 
awriter in favour of civil and religious freedom, 
he was more bold, just, and liberal, than any 
other who appeared in that generation. 

Many would smile at seeing the name of 
Roger Williams enrolled with the legislators 
of ancient times, or with the statsemen of 
modern Europe, or with such a man as Penn, 
whose steps were more majestic upon the 
theatre of the great world ; but this man was 
equal to conducting the affairs of this infant 
colony as well as if a complete system of Jegis- 
tation was formed; and, as a meditator be- 
tween the aboriginies and the colonists, if he 
were the instrument of preserving the peace, 
of teaching the Indians some of the arts of life, 
and of illuminating the minds of the heathen 
with the fight of christianity, he is certainly 
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worthy of mare credit, than some mighty hun- 
ters of the earth,or those sages whose maxims 
have made men fierce and revengeful, and 
caused human blood to flow in streams. 

He died in April, 1683, at the age of eighty- 
four years. 

His memory is deserving of lasting honour 
for the correctness of his opinions respecting 
liberty of conscience, and for the generous 
toleration which he established. So superior 
was he to the meanness of revenge, and such 
was his magnanimity, that he exerted all his 
influence with the Indians in favor of Massa- 
chusetts, and ever evinced the greatest friend- 
ship for the colony from which he had been 
driven. 

His talents were ofa superior order. In the 
religious doctrines, which he embraced, he 
scems to have been remarkably consistent. 
The scriptures he read in the originals. He 
published a key to the language of the Indians 
of New-England, octavo, 1643; Truth and 
Peace, 1644. In this book are disclosed sen- 
timents which have been admired in the wri- 
tings of Milton and Furneaux. His ideas of 
toleration he carried further than Mr. Locke, 
but not beyond the generality of dissenters in 
England. 





et ye ——= 


MISCELLANEOWS. | 


** Variety we still pursue, 





The world, some people say, is censorious— 
and it is, toa certain extent, true. But the 
world sometimes compliments very highly— 
and I have a strong inclination to say, that its 
praises do more mischief than its censures—1] 
will say it. 

Censure when applied where it is merited, 
often has a salutary effect. 
where it is not deserved it produces no injury 
ona well regulated mind. The strong and 
prevailing disposition among people to think 
more highly of themselves than they ought to 
think, needs some general corrective—and 
censure, though an unpleasant, is often, in these 
cases, a very wholesome medicine. 

Praise on the other hand, touches a more 


. . | 
dangerous key—it nurses instead of suppres-| 


sing the dangerous propensity to pride. 

“ He’s a genius,” people said of my young 
friend Alcanzor—and it got to Alcanzor’s ears, 
as such things will in nine cases out of ten. 
The youth was promising fair for manhood— 


with industry and prudence to follow up the worth ceases to kneel suppliant at the feet of 


advantages he enjoyed, he would have become 
an ornamentto society. But the idea of being 
a genius haunted him night and day. He put 
on a thousand ridiculous practices—became 
puffed up with vanity and self conceit, and let 
slip all his golden opportunities in grasping 
after the foolish phantoms that flitted before 
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his bewildered braia,—He turned out a poor 
creature—Praise did the mischief. 

“ What a beautiful girl’ the young gentle- 
men used to say when they passed Jane Scy- 
mour’s window and gota glance at her fine 
face and pretty figure. It was no wonder they 
called her beautiful, for she was so. But, per- 
suade a young lady she is beautiful—very 
beautiful—and she must be a girl of extraordi- 
nary good sense if she don’t let the thing run 
in her head to the exclusion of more profitable 
thoughts. Jane once cultivated her mind— 
was industrious and ingenius with her needle— 
bid fair to become an excellent housekeeper— 
und she would have been a rare prize if left to 
the guidance of her natural judgment. But 
she soon began to conclude that she was beuu- 
tiful—that beauty compensated for every thing 
—awand she neglected every thing else. Those 
of the beaux who were worth having thought 
differently—the others she would not accept, 
and this misunderstanding lost her a husband. 
No sensible man ever thought a beautiful wite 
was worth as much as one who could make a 
good pudding—I wish all the girls knew this, 
for | feel a great interest in their welfare. 

Praise has made more fools and coxcombs 
than censure ever made misanthropes. They 
are both good things in their exact places—but 
it requires a great deal of judyment to place 
them there — When misapplied, the first flows 
generally from better feelings than the last— 
and itis a pity friends should do one another 
an injury. These axioms are indisputably 
correct—and ought to be always borne in 
mind.—Lmporium. 

— 
A Pragment. 
In the sheltering grave, the wo-fraught 
heart will be at ease; the clouds of anguish 
which darken life’s short day pervade not that 








When bestowed! 


sull retreat. The poisonous breath of calum- 
iny, and the envenomed tongue of envy, here 
lose their corroding influence. The sympa- 
thetick mind, agonized by distress aud unable 
to support the storms of ill fortune, sinks calm- 
ly into the embrace of death, into the placid 
e:joyment of uninterrupted tranquillity. There 
oppressed virtue finds a secure asylum from 
overbearing greatness; and the upbraiding 
charity of proud opulence is no longer painful 
toits object. The distinctions in society which 
consign merit to oblivion, and raise the worth- 
less from the dust, are here forgotten. Un- 
feeling pride is here disrobed of its tawdry 
| covering, and the gorgeous mantle is torn from 
‘the shoulders of the undeserving. Humble 





affluence, und the lorn offspring of poverty no 
‘longer entreats from avarice the stinted boon. 
| Lhe victim of malevolence who essays in vain 
to parry the thrusts of unmerited obliquy, glad 
that in death the dagger of contumely wounds 
|not, welcomes with joyous aspect the closing 
| period. 











A sailor coming off his cruise with his 
pocket full of prize money, admired the Ad- 
miral’s velvet waistcoat so much, that nothing | 
could satisfy him until he had one made for! 
himself of the same stuff. He accordingly 
inquired for the Admiral’s tailor, of whom he 
went to bespeak his waistcoat. The tailor, 
afier having taken his measure, asked him 
what he should make the back of. Why of 
the same stuff to be sure !”? quoth Jack. ?’ lis 
not usual, quoth the tailor, to make the back 
of those rich waistcoats of the same stuff with 
the front;—the Admiral had the back of his 
made of common cloth. * No matter for that 
(says Jack) make mine aut velvet; I’ll have 
no sham about me.” Soon afier when Jack 
had got his waistcoat on, he met the Admiral 
in the street ; but instead of taking off his hat 
(for which he felt himseif too great) he held 
his coat lappets up with one hand, and with 
the other he clapped his back—“* No sham 
here, Admiral! no sham about me: stem and 
stern both alike, by Jings !” 

<a 

Rats !—An innkeeper lately complaining to 
a gentleman, that his house was greatly infest- 
ed with rats, and that he would willingly give 
a considerable sum to get rid of them, was on 
the following morning thus accosted by a 
Frenchman, after he had received his bill. “I 
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that your mode, honey!’ coolly retorted the 
Hibernian ;—* come out my dear, and give me 
satisfaction, or Ill pull your nose, you coward, 
and sAil/aly you through the lobby.’ ‘This pub- 
lic insult left the tenant in possession of ne 
alternative; so he rushed out to accept the 
challenge, when to the pit’s general amuse- 
ment, the Irishman jumped into his place, and 
having deliberately seated himself, he turned 
around and cried, * Z°dl talk to youafter the play 
isover ! 
aneiliees 

“ T am absolutely afraid,” said the Duke of 
Buckingham to Sir Robert Verner,“ 1 am 
absolutely afraid that I shall die a beggar.”’— 
“ At the rate you go on,” replied Sir Robert, 
“Tam afraid you will be worse—I am afraid 
you will dive one,” 

——— 

Affecting Heroism.—During the rebellion in 
Ireland, a man was tried and condemned for 
disaffection, to whom it was offered to have his 
sentence of death changed into transportation, 
if he would make some discoveries. After 
some consultation however, with his wife and 
family, he sent for the officer of the guard, and 
told him he was ready for execution. “ We 
must all die, please your honour,” said he 
calmly, ‘sooner or later: for my part, | am 
sure of dying in the midst ofmy people. Many 





vill assure you, sir, I shall tell you vich vay you’ 
shall get rid of de rat,” “I will be much’! 
obliged to you if you can,” replied the land- 


lord —* Vell den, only charge de rat as you) 


charge me, and I'll be hangedifde rat ever 
come to your house again !”? 
omalpens 

A louder yet,and yeta louder strain '—Dur- 

ing Mrs. Billington’s Bravura in the last act, 

Mr. Billington her husband, who was seated 

in the orchestra, conceiving that the trumpeter 

did not accompany her with sufficient force, 


a tear will be dropped, and many a song sung 
over me, and my children’s children will talk 
of my wake and my funeral ; but if 1 go into 
foreign parts, though I save my life fora time, 
I must die at last, and die among strangers, 
without one friend to close my eyes or watch 
the morning light shining for the first time on 
my corps.” His wife who was present, wept 
but confirmed him in his resolution; and the 
next day he was executed. 





—— 
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frequently called to him, in a subdued tone, 
“ Louder, louder!’ The leader of the band, 
being of a similar opinion to Mr. Biilington’s 
repeated the same command so often, that at 
length the indignant German, in an agony of 
passion and exhaustion, threw down his trum- 
pet and turning towards the audience, violently 
exclaimed, “It be very easy to cry ‘Louder! 
louder.’ but, by gar! vere is de vind.” 
— 

Trish Humor.—Reyvolds tells the following 
characteristic story of an Irishman endeavoring 
to get a seat in a box at Garrick’s farewell 
benefit. 

“ Though a side box close to where we sat 
was completely filled, we beheld the coor burst 
open and an Irish gentleman attempting to 
make entry vi ef armis. *Sbut the door, box- 
keeper!’ loudly cried some of the party. 
‘ There’s room, by the powers !’ cried the Irish- 
man, who persisted in advancing. On this a 
gentleman in the second row rose and exclaim- 
eg, ‘Turn out that black guard?’ 
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‘Oh; is| 


| A new Post Office has recently been established in 
the south part of the town of Chatauque, by the name 
\of Magnolia, P. O. Normand Kibbe, Post Master. 

| Byron’s Grave.—This is the title of a new poetical 
| work just published. It is dedicated to Dawes, the Poet ; 
land is said to be a production of uucommon merit. 

| A lodge of Masons in Baltimore has issued proposals 
\for publishing a weekly paper under the title of * The 
| Record of Masonry and Literary Gazette.” 





MARRIED, 
In Washington, Dutchess co. on the 27th ult. by the 
Rey. Thomas F. King, Mr. Henry Davis, of Ghent, Col. 
‘co. to Miss Jane Ann Lawton, of the former place. 
| On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr Stebbins, 
Mr. G. F. Everson, of New-York, to Miss Celia Van- 
| derburgh. 
DIED, 
In this City, on the 29th ult. after a lingering illness; 
| Mrs. Acsah Dakin, consast of Mr. Charles Dakin, age«! 
| about 27. 
On the 28th ult. after a severe illness of twelve days, 
'Mr. William Slade, aged 77 years. 
| On the 30th ult. Mr. Joshua Hazard, aged 71, ano’ 
jand respectable inhabitant. ; 
| ‘In the village of Athens, on the 4th inst. Mrs. Lucretia 
Coffin, consort of Peter Coffin, aged 31 years 
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POETRY. 


FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
A KISs. 
When Lovers first, in silence met 
Their lips were fixed, their tongues were set, 
Neither their love could tell. 
Long while they gazed, and could not speak 
But nearer pressed, till cheek to cheek, 
A kiss unbound the spell. 





This language sent from Cupid’s throne 
Designed for love, and love alone, 
How true it spoke their feeling ; 
Fach heart-born sigh—each melting thought 
All sweetened from the lips were caught 
The very soul revealing. 


Both when they meet, and when they part, 
The joy and sadness of the heart, 
Always expressed by this. 
The bliss that words can never tell, 
The word they can’t pronounce—* farewell” — 
All spoken by a kiss. 


But Oh! to see this gift profaned, 

See pretty lips, by thousands stained 
Mocking this privilege ! 

To see the matron, lover, lass, 

Offering their lips to all that pass, 
*Tis monstrous sacrilege ! 


What hardened men must husbands be 

Who see their wives unblushingly 
Receive and give a kiss! 

Oh! strike a dagger in my heart, 

1 could endure life’s keenest smart, 
And every pang but this. 


The lips of her whom I caressed 
And loved, should never be impressed 

By any lips but mine. 
And mine, my Love, pledge me but this, 
Shall never know another kiss 

But thine, by Heaven, butthine. Waren. 

—<— 
FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


LINES 


Written on entering the Hudson in the Autumn of 1826. 


Placid Hudson, in surveying 
Now again thy scenery, 
As return’d from idle straying, 
Deep respect impresses me ; 
Reverence due to the majestic 
W ork of playful nature’s hand ; 
Mingles with the warm domestic 
Love of home and native land, 


Thy romantic fertilizing 
Banks of cedar, oak and pine 
Waken pride in recognizing 
Thee, the home of me and mine ; 
But my pride is more elated, 
As I eye thy gentle wave, 
That the home is contemplated 
Of the hardy of the brave ; 
Mostly am I proud, however, 
That it appertains to thee, 
To have borders, noble Rivers 
Peopled by a nation free. 











Nor alone upon thy shores— 
Freemen flourish far and wide, 

E’en from where Atlantic roars 
To Pacific's sullen tide : 

What a blessing Heaven hath lent ye 
Freemen, O improve the lease ! 

Tu your habitations—Plenty, 
With your fellow mortals—Peace, c, 

—<—=— 


THE CONTRAST. 


To his gallant horse the warrior sprung— 
They called and he would not stay, 

And the hoof of his hurrying charger rung, 

As to battle he rush’d away. 

She stood aloft on the warder’s tower, 

And she follow’d him over the plain, 

And she watch’d through many a silent hour— 
But she heard not his tramp again. 


They came when the morning was cold and pale, 

With a warrior on his bier, 

And his banner, rent like a tattered sail, 

Showed he died not the death of fear. 

They brought him in pride and sorrow back 

To the home he had lett so gay, 

When he gallantly flew on glory’s track, 

And to battle rush’d away. J.G. Percivan: 
—— 


EPIGRAM. 


Dodging the door of Counsel Catch, 

A thief observed “twas on the latch, 
Popped in and quick again popp’d out, 
With wig and gown and riding coat: 
Then wrote to let the lawyer know 
That * he had served him so and so!” 
Adding—* P. S.—I might have taken 
Coke upon Littleton and Bacon; 

But law to me's a useless study, 

For I am rogue enough already!” 
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** We know these things to be mere trifles.”” 





Answer to the puzzLes in our last, 


Pozz_e 1.—Nothing. 
Puzz_Le 1.—Waterloo. 


NEW PUZZLES, 
I. 

Without my aid, no nymph is truly fair, 
Nor could you ever find a happy pair: 
In cursed rebellion me the head you'll find, 
To murmur, cruelty, and rage inclined ; 
Yet virtue’s friend, all surely must agree, 
Since e’en religion’s self must cease with me, 


Thus you perceive I'm not devoid of grace, 
Yet ne’er in heaven or hell shall | have place. 
Though in the centre of the world I’m pent, 
Though by my power subsists each element, 
Though on my aid myriads of worlds depend, 
Ladies, you'll find me at your finger’s end. 


11. 
Why is aman up stairs, beating his wife, a good 
man? 
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